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‘* Something alone yet not alone, to be wished, and only 
to be found, in a friend.’—Sirn Wittiam Temp ce. 
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FURTHER REMARKS SUGGESTED BY THE PERUSAL 
OF MR HAZLITTs *f PLAIN SPEAKER.” 


Hot and Cold.—This is a very curious and original article—upon 
Dirt and the Love of Cleanliness, as occasioned by difference of 
climate. The author, in a very ingenious manner, pursues the 
question from the physical into the moral. ‘ Northern people,” 
says our metaphysician, “ are clean, and southern people dirty, as 
a general rule; because where the principle of life is more cold, 
weak, and impoverished, there is a greater shyness and aversion to 
come in contact with external matter (with which it does not 
so easily amalgamate), a greater fastidiousness and delicacy in 
choosing its sensations, a greater desire to know surrounding 
objects and to keep them clear of each other, than where this 
principle being more warm and active may be supposed to absorb 
outward impressions in itself, to melt them into its own essence, to 
impart its own vital impulses to them, and in fine, instead of 
shrinking at everything, to be shocked at nothing. The southern 
temperament is (so to speak) more sociable with matter, more 
gross, impure, indifferent, from relying on its own strength; while 
that opposed to it, from being less able to re-act on external 
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applications, is obliged to be more cautious and particular as to 
the kind of excitement to which it renders itself liable. Hence 
the timidity, reserve, and occasional hypocrisy of northern man- 
ners; the boldness, freedom, levity, and frequent licentiousness 
of southern ones.” We doubt the completeness of this solution. 
The neglect of personal cleanliness in the Italian we can under- 
stand ; it arises partly from laziness, and partly from the sanguine 
blood that suffices him with its sensations. The author has bolted 
this part of his matter to the bran. But we are not so convinced 
as to the reason of northern cleanliness. We are not convinced 
indeed of the fact. It is an argument at all events that cannot 
proceed d fortiori. The Scotch are accused by their own writers 
of being dirty; as the English were by Erasmus, in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, The Russians are a very dirty people; and 
the Greenlanders, and others in that latitude, are enormously dirty. 
The people who have a long while enjoyed the greatest reputation 
of cleanliness, at least in their houses, are the Dutch, certainly not 
the most sensitive of the northern nations. Instead of seeking the 
water, it would appear that the colder a country is, the less inclined 
are the inhabitants to strip themselves for the purpose of washing. 
And we take this to be the fact. We suspect, generally speaking, 
that the English are cleaner in their houses than their persons. 
They recognise the virtue of cleanliness; their floors and pave- 
ments do not shudder to encounter it; but the evil day is put off 
with regard to their persons. We believe, if they were a cleanlier, 
they would be a livelier people. It would seem to follow that, in 
warm climates, the inhabitants would seek the bath as a refresh- 
ment. And so they do, where it is at hand and gives them no 
trouble. In summer time, on the coasts of Tuscany and Pied- 
mont, the villagers are dabbling in the water half the night. But 
in the interior, the disinclination to move outweighs the wish for 
the refreshment. The dirty northern “ would rather bear the ills 
he has, than fly to others that he knows not of.” The dirty 
southern can afford to bear them, even though pleasure invites him 
to the riddance. There was a beautiful girl at Leghorn, of sixteen 
or seventeen years of age, who said she had never known what it 
was to be washed. Sornehow or other it did not appear to have 
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hurt her. She had grown like the fruit out of the ground, and 
was as ruddy and cheerful. This would have choked up the less 
active pores of an Englishwoman, and killed her with melancholy. 
Mr Hazlitt has given his metaphysical cause why the Italian is 
joyous in himself, and indifferent to the dirt about him. If we 
were to go beyond this, and give a cause for the cause, we should 
find it in the power which he has of living in the open air. He 
there becomes intimate with the elements; finds them good- 
natured; and sees nothing in the dirtiest of them but good. He 
breathes eternally what the fainting lady in an English room must 
be made to breathe suddenly, or she dies,—the fresh air. In this 
he resembles the Gypsies, who, as long as they continue Gypsies 
and are kept aloof from the vices and reformations of manufactur- 
ing-towns (which some wiseacres would thrust upon them) are 
the healthiest and perhaps the happiest of the human race, purely 
because they drink for ever of this vital breath of heaven, which 
our artificial habits render so intolerable to us, except for two or 
three months of the year. The Esquimaux revel and grind them- 
selves in the dirt about them out of a sort of jolly despair: they 
grapple and make acquaintance with strange bed-fellows of whale 
and smoke. The Italian reposes on the ground out of which his 
vine grows, and feels a respect for it. After all, we believe dirt 
and cleanliness to be more the result of custom, manners, and law, 
than of climate. We, as well as the Gypsies, might live out of 
doors winter and summer, if our fathers had done so. Climate 
may tend in the first instance to make a man dirty, but it will 
not hinder him or his whole nation from being taught habits of 
cleanliness. Johnson said of Swift, that he used to wash himself 
‘with an Oriental scrupulosity.” Ablution is as common as 
eating and drinking throughout the East, and in countries much 
hotter than Italy. The English, though we suspect their pretensions 
to cleanliness are exaggerated, are no doubt one of the cleanest 
people altogether; but this is a habit that has come up since the 
reign of the Tudors and rush carpets. We would not swear that 
both Puritanism and gallantry had not a hand in the improvement: 
and certainly beer and fish-bones are not to be thrown with im- 
punity about a Brussels carpet, as Erasmus describes them to have 
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been among the rushes. Swift said, that a nice person was a 

rson of nasty ideas. He had reason to say so, as far as he 
spoke from his own experience; but we do not believe it any 
further, and for this reason, that a habit is a habit, and does not 
imply the necessity of being kept alive by thinking of its reverse 
habit. A clean man will wash himself regularly, because he is in 
the habit of doing so; not because his imagination wallows in all 
the dirt which he would have accumulated, had he not washed 
himself. Soa man, who never deviates from nicety of conversation, 
is nice because he is accustomed to be so. He perhaps has a 
greater power of imagining the reverse, if he chuses it, as Spenser 
who painted Belphcebe, could describe the foulness of Dnessa; but 
he does not chuse it, and his thoughts do not go that way. If we 
live in a pleasant world, it does not follow that we must always be 
thinking of a painful one. But thus much, with Mr Hazlitt, we 
think with regard to clean people, and thus much we will state for 
the sake of rendering some of them tolerant, and hindering them from 
doing an injury to the cause they profess to have at heart; and 
that is, that as in some the love of cleanliness arises from a taste 
for what is graceful and proper, and is a part of the general beauty 
in which they keep their minds and persons, so in others it is 
caused by a fidgetty sense of the unclean, and a natural tendency 
in their imagination to run into disagreeable thoughts. Of this 
description of persons (unless he had an intention and an excuse 
beyond what appears on the face of his writings) was Swift, and, 
like him, you may know them by their talk. Of the former are all 
the truly delicate and nice-minded; and as these, in their own 
persons, will always do the best, so they will be glad to think the 
best, wherever they can, even of habits the reverse of their own, 
philosophizing on the elements of things, physical as well as moral, 
and like a merry friend of ours, who was consoling a lady on 
getting into the mud, discovering that mud itself, on occasion, is 
nothing but “ planet ;” to wit, a part of the aboriginal substance 
which went to compose this star of ours, the Earth! For the 
benetit of the intolerant on whatever subject, we extract the 
masterly passage with which Mr Hazlitt has concluded this 


striking essay :— 
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“It may by this time be conjectured why Catholics are less cleanly 
then Protestants, because in fact they are less scrupulous, and swallow 
what is set before them in matters of faith as well as other things. 
Protestants, as such, are captious and scrutinising, try to pick holes and 
find fault,—have a dry, meagre, penurious imagination. Catholics are 
buoyed up over doubts and difficulties by a greater redundanee of fancy, 
and make religion subservient to a sense of enjoyment. The one are for 
detecting and weeding out all corruptions and abuses in doctrine or 
worship ; the others enrich theirs with the dust and cobwebs of antiquity, 
and think their ritual none the worse for the tarnish of age. Those of 
the Catholic communion are willing to take it for granted that every thing 
is right; the professors of the Reformed religion have a pleasure in be- 
lieving that every thing is wrong, in order that they may have to set it 
right. In morals, again, Protestants are more precise than their Catholic 
brethren. The creed of the latter absolves them of half their duties, of 
all those that are a clog on their inclinations, atones for all slips, and 
patches up all deficiencies. But though this may make them less cen- 
sorious and sour, I am not sure that it renders them less in earnest in 
the part they do perform. When more is left to freedom of choice, 
perhaps the service that is voluntary will be purer and more effectual. 
That which is not so may as well be done by proxy; or if it does not 
come from the heart, may be suffered to exhale merely from the lips. 
If less is owing in this case to a dread of vice and fear of shame, more 
will proceed from the love of virtue, free from the least sinister con- 
struction. It is asserted that the Italian women are more gross; I can 
believe it, and that they are at the same time more refined than others. 
Their religion is in the same manner more sensual: but is it not to the 
full as visionary and imaginative as any? I have heard Italian women 
say things that others would not—it does not therefore follow that they 
would do them: partly because the knowledge of vice that makes it fa- 
miliar, renders it indifferent; and because the same masculine tone of 
thinking that enables them to confront vice may raise them above it into 
a higher sphere of sentiment. If their senses are more inflammable, 
their passions (and their love of virtue among the rest) may glow with 
proportionable ardour. Indeed the truest virtue is that which is least 
susceptible of contamination from its opposite. I may admire a Raphael, 
and yet not swoon at the sight of adaub. Why should there not be the 
same taste in morals as in pictures or poems? Granting that vice has 
more votaries here, at least it has fewer mercenary ones, and this is no 
trifling advantage. As to manners, the Catholics must be allowed to 
carry it all over the world. The better sort not only say nothing to 
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give you pain; they say nothing of others that it would give them pain 
to hear repeated. Scandal and tittle-tattle are long banished from good 
society. After all, to be wise is to be humane. What would our 
English dlue-stockings say to this? The fault and the excellence of Italian 
society is, that the shocking and disagreeable is not supposed to have 
existence in the nature of things.’’* 

On Personal Character.—‘* No one ever changes his character 
from the time he is two years old; nay, I might say, from the time 
he is two hours old.”—Why not say before he is a minute old, if 
we are to be thus particular? The importance of speculations like 
these (and itis a great pity they are not more common) gives them 
a delicacy beyond delicacy, and with the least address can always 
make it felt and acknowledged. Mr Hazlitt says, as others have 
said before him, (but he says it well, and with the usual garnish of 
good things), that men are but a continued variety of their parents 
and kindred, and that however appearances may seem otherwise, no 
character ever changes. This latter assertion it is perhaps impossi- 
ble to prove. »‘‘ He who is said to be cured of any glaring infirmity 
may be suspected,” says Mr Hazlitt, ‘‘ never to have had it.” It may 
be so. He may also be said to be cured of it, and have it still. 
But who shall say, that among other things inherited from a man’s 
ancestors, the very power to get rid of an infirmity may not be 
one? Of the inheritance itself we have no doubt, but accidents 
and circumstance modify even that; and from these propositions 
conjoined, we would make two deductions beyond what our author 
seems to have drawn; namely, that there may be an accession of 
some new quality to a man’s character, say from no finer-sound- 
ing cause than a fit of the jaundice or the recovery from it, 
which new quality may so displace another or modify it, that in 
some respects the man shall not only seem a new man but be so. 
This we think difficult to disprove, and as reasonably to be asserted 
as anything else not absolutely proveable. The other deduction is, 
that circumstances may change whole communities as well as indi- 
viduals, by acting upon the daily life of men, especially beginning 
with them from children, as in the communities projected by Mr 


*« The dirt and ape poate want of convenience among Catholics is often attri- 
buted to the number of their Saints’ days and festivals, which divert them from 


labour, and give them an idle and disorderly turn of mind.” 
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Owen; and that it is impossible for those who deduce all their 
conclusions from one state of society, to say how far the consti- 
tuent parts of character may not be so modified as to give a pur- 
pose and bias to the community different from what Mr Hazlitt has 
confined it to, when he describes it as a probable modification of 
the cant of Jacobins or Loyalists. If a community could be brought 
ito feel their common good as well as talk about it, and could live 
n anatural and manly reciprocation of good offices; that is to say, 
if they can ever arrive at that point in legislation at which, even 
for any moderate length of time, instinct and reason, the natural 
appetites and our acquired refinement, shall act truly together, 
may we not believe that the new generation of human beings born 
and bred under that system would turn out finer than anything we 
can easily conceive at present; and that the world, not only being 
happier, but having found out the reason why it is happier, would 
be both able and willing to continue rolling a sweeter round of 
existence than ever, as far as we know, it has experienced. ‘ But 
what of those who have lived before this blessed generation, and 
been unhappy? Would it be just towards them?” For an answer 
to this refined question, we must wait till we get into a future state. 
Meanwhile it is unnecessary to any good purpose, and a hindrance 
to the best. The world has grave puzzles enough already. Action, 
and looking forward, are what it requires. Can we not fancy the 
globe to have been sick? And should it refuse to get well again, 
because it has once been ill? 

On People of Sense.—Mr Hazlitt here makes an admirable remark ; 
—that persons of the most formal understandings, when once they 
get out of the trammels of them, are apt to be carried away by the 
most extravagant notions and pretensions; whereas poets, and 
other imaginative persons, throw off their volatile humours en 
passant, and can more easily resort to their judgment and sound 
sense in extreme cases. This observation might have led him to 
qualify the spleen with which he has again been led in this essay, 
when speaking of his brother reformers. He says in another place, 
that “ Rousseau, by his intense aspirations after good, nearly deli- 
vered mankind from the yoke of evil.” (Vol. II. p. 263.) If this 
had not appeared in the “ Plain Speaker” unquoted, it might have 
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been taken for an observation of a late writer whom Mr Hazlitt has 
thought it allowable, though unnecessary, to scoff at. That writer 
differed indeed with Rousseau in some things, and in more with 
Mr Hazlitt; nor do we think he took pains enough, in the parti- 
cular work here alluded to, to distinguish his real opinions from the 
machinery in which he thought it useful to convey reflection. But 
if * intense aspirations after good” are not of necessity to be con- 
nected with the best way of putting or distinguishing the good, in 
order to wake up mankind to a proper sympathy (which is a point, 
we believe, on which patriots and philosophers have been generally 
agreed) then certainly there never was an author, whose participa- 
tion of error Mr Hazlitt might have spared with a better grace in 
consideration of the virtue, the genius, and the spirit of martyrdom 
that was in him. 





CHAPELLE'S TRIP TO LANGUEDOC AND PROVENCE. 


Amono the lighter compositions, in which the French excel, there 
is a popular species little known in this country, on account of 
its local nature. A genuine pearl, however, though of the smaller 
kind, is welcome in all countries; and had the Trip to Languedoc, 
which has given rise to numberless other trips, been written in our 
days instead of those of Louis X1V, it would assuredly have found 
a translator. The author of this charming trifle, who set almost 
all the wits, from his time downwards, upon making their jour- 
neys, and writing accounts of them in mixed prose and verse, was 
Croaupt Emanuent Luitiier, surnamed Cuare re, from the 
place of his birth. He had a compagnon de voyage, a gentleman 
of the name of Bacuaumont, who took a part in the recital, 
and is understood in particular to have written the lines beginning 
** Under this bow’r which Love expressly made ”— 
which the critics inform us possess a graver and tenderer colour- 
ing, than the pencil of his brother-wit could have furnished. So 
nice are the discriminations between this miniature Beaumont and 
Fletcher! 


Bachauinont had been concerned in the wars of the Fronde, 
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and was intimate with Blot, a celebrated writer of political songs,* 
and partisan of the Duke of Orleans, brother of Louis XIII, who 
is mentioned in the work before us, He died at an advanced age, 
much respected, Chapelle, who died nearly as old, was a natural 
son of a maitre des comptes, and studied under Gassendi with Ber- 
nier and Moliere. It is seldom that a philosopher furnishes the 
world with geniuses of this cast. Gassendi removed the mistakes 
which had been made respecting the character of Epicurus, 
Chapelle chose to retain the old reading on that pomt; but his 
epicurism was one of temperament and complexion, and did not 
hinder him from having a good heart. He remained intimate all 
his life with Moliere, and was one of the brilliant coterie of the 
wits of that time, and the master of Chaulieu, 

Chapelle set, or rather revived the old Troubadour fashion of an 
endless reduplication of rhymes; for which Voltaire rebukes him 
in the Temple of Taste. It was not a new practice. Marot had 
done it before in his rondeaux; and Skelton, with us, in his 
buffooneries. Chapelle might have defended it, upon the ground, 
that anything is defensible which serves to distinguish French 
verses from prose. He might also have laid it to the account. of 
a degree of animal spirits and impulse, greater than what Voltaire 
possessed ; for the gaiety of that extraordinary person was not so 
much the result of a genial, as of an active temperament, 

I have not thought it necesaary to retain this mode of rhyming 
in the translation. As to the rest, I only wish it were as easy for 
my amount of English to give as true an idea of the lightness and 
grace of the original, as it is to dispense with these chains of its 
volatility. Our language on such occasions is not accustomed to 
need restraint, but abandonment. In our lightest moments we 
have more of the bee than the butterfly. We lag in the sanshine; 
are for being equally pungent and useful; and are apt to degene- 
rate into the drope. Nothing can be more French, or more com- 
plete of its kind, than the way in which our airy travellers touch 
and go over their pleasures, tasting of everything, and stopping for 
nobody. They have some of the Rabelais gusto however in meat 
and drink. They also load themselves once or twice with a cold 


* See the Nouveau Siécle de Louis X/V, for numerous specimens, 
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partridge, and make'a pretty scene of it @ la Gil Blas in the open 
air; but it does not agree with them. They must have everything 
perfected and ready prepared, and be able to quit it with as much 
ease as they enjoy. If the reader will turn to the original, I am 
much mistaken if he does not recognise in the Voyage de Chapelle 
et de Bachaumont the same tone of epicurean self-possession, of 
mixed flattery and indifference, enjoyment and sarcasm and good- 
humour, which constitutes the charm of the Memoires de Grammont, 
and which has more or less constituted what may be called the 
free-masonry of high life, since the possession of the good 
things of this world has been found not to be the same thing as the 
superiority of contentment. The tone is perhaps less perfect of its 
kind than that of Grammont; and there is now and then a cor- 
diality in these pupils of philosophy and of partisanship, which is 
to be sought in vain among court-wits of a more regular standing. 

Chapelle was angry with Boileau for doing nothing but bite and 
satirize; and congratulated him on his improving humanity, when 
he surprised his friends with a drinking-song. 





Our travellers address the account of their journey to two 
brothers, bon-vivants, of the name of Broussins. Chapelle begins ; 
Bachaumont takes up the pen for a few lines, and then they pro- 
ceed to write in the plural number. I have omitted a passage at 
the beginning, the allusion of which is obscure; have altered the 
meaning of a word or two in the middle, which would now be 
considered as indefensible; and have given a new turn to the ad- 
venture at Montpellier, the original being founded on manners to 
which an allusion would be no longer endurable. The rest of the 


translation is as literal as I could make it, consistently with a 
proper freedom. 





TO THE MESSIEURS BROUSSINS. 


Messieurs the pair of brothers, ye 
Who dine as well and learnedly 

As any souls in town ; 
Who in a week more birds can shew 
Than in as many hundreds go 

The daintiest palates down: 


Attend, we pray you, to the history of what has happened to us, 
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since we first took the long road of the Loire, to go and drink the 
waters; which, by the way, made me sick enough to give you 
good hopes that I am destined to more genial remedies. You 
shall not be disappointed, I assure you; for M. de Bachaumont, 
who came upon me while I was commencing a bad account of our 
adventures, has resolved that we shall write it together: so you 
will have a good one. I shall therefore send it without any 
remorse. CHAPELLE. 





Notwithstanding the solemn compact between M. Chapelle and 
myself to live in such strict union during our journey, as to have 
everything in common, he has not scrupled to resort to a philoso- 
phical distinction, and pretend a right to his own thoughts. I 
caught him in the fact. He was writing to you in a room by 
himself. 

This advantage over me was not to be tolerated. I looked at the 
verses he had committed, and fancied them so easy, that I might 
as well adopt his manner myself. 


Idle I am, and sick, ’tis true, 

But I’ll indulge my whimsies too, 
As invalids are apt to do. 

So for the rest of this epistle, 

We treat you with a double missile. 


We are not altogether certain how you have taken our absence, 
or whether you deserve this full, true, and particular account of 
our proceedings. However we send it. If you do not relish it 
admirably, conclude your mouths out of taste. We say nothing 
of our departure from Paris, which took place under your own eyes. 
Perhaps you wondered to see ours not more pathetic; to observe, 
in our faces, marks of but a reasonable affliction. We confess we 
received your embraces with a good deal of firmness, and must 
have appeared sufficiently firm and philosophic. 


*T was necessary, dearest doubles, 
Against that farewell siege of troubles 
To take prodigious arms : 
Think of. the spot and all its charms 
We left behind us, doubles dear ! 
’T was when we turn’d, you might have seen the tear. 
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Two giddy brains like ours did not allow us to weep long. We 
pushed on, and beheld Bourg-la-Reine with a dry eye. It was at 
this place that our sorrow grew little or nothing, and our appetite 
monstrous. The country air had given it such a magnitude, that it 
became very pressing towards Antoni, and was insupportable at 
Long-Jumeau. We stopped at a fountain of the clearest and 
sprightliest water you ever beheld : 


And there upon the grass at ease, 

We took out two large sandwiches : 

To wit, two birds, whose legs lay crost 
Betwixt two sheets of golden toast. 
The air was keen, the birds prodigious, 
The munching silent and religious. 
But oh! for sublunary joys! 

They play’d the devil with us, boys. 


You will be surprised to hear that stomachs like ours found it 
difficult to digest a brace of cold partridges: but so it was. They 
oppressed us all the way to Sainte-Euverte, where we slept the 
second night of our pilgrimage. Nothing else occurred worth 
relating. You know the long stay we made at Sainte-Euverte ; 
and that M. Boyer, who ought to have arrived there, was the 
cause of it. People who are kept waiting, generally pass a bad 
time of it; but we had the good luck to meet with Monsieur the 
Bishop of Orleans, who did us the honour to see us often, and is a 
prelate of a most agreeable conversation. He has the reputation 
of being one of the honestest men in France. 


Heart and head, ’tis his to be, 
Delbéne, another soul like thee : 
Videlicet, a spirit fine, 

Good, and gentle, and benign ; 
And yet withal as masculine, 

As any that we love to see, 

In heads of old antiquity. 


We spent our evenings for the most part on the banks of the 
Loire; sometimes, when the weather was very hot, in the forest 
that leads from Paris. One day (it was one of the dog-days, and 
the heat insupportable) we were surprised with the apparition of a 
very extraordinary courier. 


Upon a hackney he came jumbling, 
Trotting alternately and stumbling. 
His riding-coat a bonnet both, 
Not satisfied with being cloth, 
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Were furr’d with bear-skin—think of that— 
And he was hot, and he was fat. 
Unbutton’d all, his horse in froth, 

His whole apparel wild and wroth, 

He seem’d, along his headlong course, 

Like Icarus tumbled on a horse. 


& 


The comparison between one who has fallen from the clouds, and 
a man riding post, may seem a little extravagant; but if you had 
met with a picture of Icarus, that we saw a few days since at an 
inn, you would have thought of the two visions together. In short, 
think what you will of it, no image could be more wild and fan- 
tastic than the actual figure of this poor chevalier, who turned out 
to be our friend d’Aubeville. With all our joy at the rencontre, 
we did not choose to hazard a very close meeting during the state 
he was in; but as soon as he had 


Gone in doors, and undefaced him, 
Unbooted, dusted, and uncased him, 
Unflustered, unfatigued, and graced him, 
We took, and as we ought, embrac’d him. 


We wrote you word at the time, how we made up our minds to 
push on without you know who. We were obliged to go to Blavet 
for a chaise, Orleans not having one to suit us. The day the car- 
riage was to have come from Paris, we received a letter from M. 
Boyer, assuring us that he was on his way, and that he should sup 
with us that evening. After having given the proper orders for his 
reception, we went out to meet him; and about a hundred paces 
from the gate, on the high road, perceived a battered devil of a 
coach, drawn by four horses to match, and driven by a genuine 
hackney-coachman. 

An equipage in this taste could only be the one that we looked 
for; not a shadow of doubt remained, when two persons inside, 
perceiving our liveries, ordered it to stop. 

And forth with hideous cries and gobbles 
There issued an old withered fellow, 


Hobbling just as Boyer hobbles, 
And just as grizzled and as yellow. 


At this evidence, who would not have supposed it to be the man 
himself? And yet it was only the little duke, with M. Potel. They 
had treated themselves to this joint conveyance, the one to go to 
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the house of Monsieur his brother, near Tours; the other to see 
after some affairs that required his attendance in thecountry. After 
the usual civilities, we returned together into the town, where we 
read a letter of apology which they brought us from M. Boyer. 
They confirmed it; and assured us that he would have set out in 
spite of the fever that seized him, and kept his promise at all 
hazards, had not the doctor come in by chance at four in the 
morning, and prevented him. We had no great difficulty, after so 
many asseverations, in believing — 


That all was true which the poor man said : 
Otherwise people might have fancied 
What was never yet averr’d, 

That he had not kept his word. 


We accordingly made up our minds to go on without M. Boyer. 

It vexed us for the moment; but with his leave, a few other mo- 
ments consoled us. The supper prepared for him, served to regale 
those who had come in his stead; and next day we proceeded all 
together, and slept at Blois. The conversation on the road, by 
way of being good company, was a little bantering. Upon arriy- 
ing, our sole object was to find M. Colomb. After so long a sepa- 
ration, we died with desire to see him. He was at an hotel with 
Monsieur the President Le Bailleul, doing the honours of the town 
so well, that he could hardly find a moment’s time to let us em- 
brace him. Next day, however, we renewed our acquaintance at 
our ease, The little intercourse we had had for three years, almost 
appeared a suspension of our friendship. After a thousand 
enquiries, all made in a breath, as they are apt to be with friends 
who have not seen one another a long time, we summoned up 
courage enough to ask himn— 

All that our poor friend Blot both did and said, 

Nay, all he thought of, on his dying bed. 


We have not courage to repeat it here : 
"Twas like him every word, and all in character. 


After having discoursed of a great number of matters, too long 
to tell you, we all went to pay our respects to his Royal Highness, 


and then to dine with our friend, and Monsieur and Madame Le 
Bailleul. 


There in his old obliging way, 
With open visage, frank and gay, 
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He gave us his accustom’d cheer, 
Things as good as they were dear, 
And everything that Blois possesses 
To furnish scientific messes. 


The set-out was the best in the world. Not a crum of bread 
was to be seen on the table-cloth. Glasses well rinsed, and of all 
sorts of shapes, sparkled without end on the sideboard; and there 
was ice in profusion. 


Here, here alone our drink was as it should be, 
Genuine, cool, and clear as could be! 

Here, here alone were your devices 
For serving up hot steaks and savage ices, 
And hind’ring footmen (Heaven seize their throttles !) 
From filching virgin bits, and tapping bottles. 


The hall was decked out for a dance that evening; all the belles 
of the neighbourhood were invited, all the violins of the district 
got together, and all to divert Madame Le Bailleul. 


And well content she must have been : 

For doubtless she appeared the queen 

Both of the show bes of the beauties ; 

So well that day her graces did their duties. 


However, neither the good company nor the promised diversions 
could hinder us from taking our leave after dinner. We were to 
sleep at Amboise; and there was but just time, as it was, to get 
there. The loss of our usual road along the charming banks of the 
Loire made the rest of the evening very tiresome. 


We saw no more that pleasant stream, 
Which gliding through the midst of France, 
With ever tranquil countenance, 

Renders each sloping bank a happy dream ; 
And carries grace, and wealth, and pleasure 
To towns and turrets without measure. 


From Amboise to Fontallade, we will spare you the recital of 
the annoyances of four unhappy night’s lodging, and ourselves the 
pain of the recollection. You shall be told only of the joy which 
M. de Lussan testified at seeing his old friends; and yet, for all his 
fine house and his hospitality, we have but seven poor verses to 


give him, 


Let no wise man wish to go 

To the realms where spices blow, 
Nor to where the sugars flow, 
With fruits above and flowers below, 
Midst worlds of curries and noyau. 
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All these worlds are ready made 
With Lussans at Fontallade. 


M. de Lussan, not content with his hospitality, would accom- 
pany us as far as Blaye. We turned a little out of the road, to go 


and pay euprespects.in a body to Monsieur the Marquis de Jonzac, 
his brother-in-law.’ A flourish of compliments began and" ended 
the visit. Of all the offers he made us, we accepted only a brace 
of partridges and some new bread ; a provision very necessary, as 


you will see. . is 2% 
For betwixt Blaye, Sir, and Jonzac, 
There’s not a place, save Croupignac ; 
x sa oe spot ; 

or ar, sa place, wot, 
Where half a dozen souls are all 
Out of six hundred, great and small, 
Whom t’other day a pestilence 
(Plague take the plague!) escorted hence ; 
And these poor half-a-dozen devils, 
Dying of their plaguy evils, 
And being stowed into one room, 
A villain of a priest must come, 
And though surpassing the whole mess 
In manifest pestiferousness, 
Must needs confess them (what a scene!) 
Outside the window,—house between ; 
** Catch me inside who can,” quoth he, 
“ With such a traitorous malady.” 


[ro Be conTINUED.]} 





TO CORRESPONDENTS AND OTHERS. 


Though recovering from our late severe illness, we are still obliged to draw upon 
the manascripts in our desk, and write as little as possible; which must excuse us 
to some correspondents and encouragers, whom we desire to notice more particu- 
larly. Meanwhile we cannot help thanking the: friend who has handed us the 'ong 
extract from the Hereford Independent,—one of the most valuable testimonies ever 
. borne to the intentions with which we have written, and the effect our endeavours 

ave had upon generous minds. May we thank also the. Chronicle for the good- 
natured things it bas been pleased to say of our present little work,—and the 
dramatic critic in the Netw Monthly Magazine for a notice of us, which really 
makes us proud to think we have ever male part of the thoughts and good wishes 


of such mea ? 
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